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HITTITE EMPIRE (HATTI) 

Indo-European-speaking peoples (Nesites, Palaians, and Luwians) settled among older populations (e.g., 
the Hattians) in Anatolia by the beginning of the second millennium BC. In the 19 th century BC Kanes (Nesa) 
became the center of a prosperous state that benefited from trade with northern Mesopotamia (especially the 
city-state of Assur, the later Assyria), but it was soon conquered by the ruler of Kussara. In the 17 th century BC, 
in the reign of a king named Labarna, the ruler of Kussara and Nesa obtained control over most of central and 
western Anatolia. His eventual successor Hattusili I took his name from the old Hattian capital Hattusa 
(modern Bogazkoy or Bogazkale), which now became the capital of the Hittite state. Hattusili I also took an 
interest in Syria, where he tried to conquer the kingdom of Halab (Aleppo). This city was finally taken by his 
successor Mursili I, who also campaigned down the Euphrates and sacked Babylon, apparently deposing the last 
king of the Dynasty of Amurru in the 16 th century BC. This period of strength and success ended in a long 
sequence of dynastic struggles after Mursili’s assassination. The efforts of Telipinu to stem this instability at the 
start of the 15 th century BC failed, and even parts of Anatolia came under the rule of foreign powers, such as the 
Mittanians. 

It was only in the reign of Tudhaliya I in the late 15 th century BC that the kingdom stabilized and 
began to pursue aggressive policies both in Syria to the east and in Arzawa to the west. In the first half of the 
next century the Hittite homeland was briefly overrun by the Kaska invaders from the north. The Hittite 
monarchy recovered under the leadership of Suppiluliuma I, who defeated his Mittanian and Egyptian rivals in 
Syria and set up members of the Hittite royal line as vassal kings at Halab and Karkamis; other vassal kingdoms 
included Ugarit, Astata (Emar), Hanigalbat (the rump of the Mittanian state), and the Arzawan principalities. 
The reign of Mursili II passed in preoccupation with the west, while Muwattalli II fought Ra'meses II of Egypt 
(1279—1113) to a draw in the battle of Qadesh (Qidsa) in 1275 BC. Hattusili III signed an elaborate peace 
treaty with Ra'meses II in 1259 BC and sent two of his daughters as wives to the Egyptian king. The reign of 
Tudhaliya IV was troubled by the increasing aggression of the Assyrians, and the end seems to have come 
suddenly in the early 12 th century BC under or soon after the last securely attested great king, Suppiluliuma II. 
Although our last glimpse of Hatti’s political history consists of this king claiming victory over seaborne enemies 
off the coast of Alasiya (Cyprus), when Ra'meses III of Egypt (1186—1155) recorded his victory over the so- 
called “Sea-Peoples” in 1179 BC, he claimed that Hatti was one of the countries that had been “destroyed” by the 
invaders. Whether this is even approximately true we cannot tell, but the Hittite state does not seem to have 
survived the troubled end of the Bronze Age in the eastern Mediterranean: the capital was possibly transferred 
from Hattusa, the Hittite cuneiform script completely abandoned in favor of Luwian hieroglyphic, and the 
king’s control drastically contracted. Some of the satellite Hittite kingdoms in southeastern Anatolia and 
northern Syria (most notably Karkamis) did survive, maintaining part of the Hittite royal tradition on a local 
level in some cases as late as the Assyrian conquest in the 8 th century BC. By this time the term “Hatti” 
designated northern Syria (compare modern Hatay for Antioch on the Orontes). 

The chronology of the Hittite state is notoriously uncertain, and has to be approximated on the basis 
of a few inferences from Mesopotamian and Egyptian sources, the most explicit ones being noted in the list 
below. The present arrangement assumes a “Middle-to-Low” chronology for Mesopotamia (Hittite sack of 
Babylon perhaps in 1547 BC 1 ), as well as a “Low” chronology for Egypt (Dhutmose III 1479—1425 and Ra'meses 
II 1279—1213) and for Assyria (following King-lists B and C but not A, so Tukultl-Ninurta I 1235 — 1198). 
Adjustments in these chronologies would affect that of the Hittite kings. 

Names in the list below are presented in the forms favored by most Hittitologists, rather than in strict 
transliteration from their renderings in Akkadian. Thus, Suppiluliuma instead of Suppiluliumas , dropping the 
nominative ending There is a great deal of uncertainty about the genealogy of early Hittite kings, especially 
before Hattusili I . 1 The numbering of kings named Huzziya has been updated, while the number and identity 
of kings named Tudhaliya and Hattusili are still debated amongst Hittitologists, with many scholars arguing 


1 B. BANJEVIC, “Ancient Eclipses and the Fall of Babylon,” Akkadica 126 (2005) 169-194. 

1 For the earlier Hittite rulers see for example R. H. BEAL, “The Predecessors of Hattusili I,” in G. BECKMAN et 
al., eds., Hittite Studies in Honor of Harry A. Hoffnerjr , Winona Lake, IN 2003, 13-35, an d the very stylized 
reconstruction of Hittite succession by M. FlNKELBERG, Greeks and Pre-Greeks, Cambridge 2005, 71-79 and 
177-182. The present arrangement follows J. FREU. 
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that, among the kings in the present list, Tudhaliya I and II were one and the same individual, and that Hattusili 
II did not exist. Although the evidence for distinguishing between these two kings named Tudhaliya, and for 
recognizing a Hattusili reigning between them is limited, it is tentatively accepted here, following J. Freu. 


c.i 650—1625 
r.1625 —1600 
c.i6oo— 1560 
c.i 560-1545 

c.1545-1515 

c. 152.5 — 1520 
c. 1520—1505 

<21505 

c.i 505 — 1490 
C . 1490—1485 
c. 148 5 —1480 
C.I 480 
c. 1480—1470 
c.i 470-145 5 
<2145 5 
<21455-1425 
c. 1425 —1410 
c. 1410—I 390 
r.1390-1375 

<■•1375-1355 

<■•1355-1329 

C.I 329—I 328 
c.1328—1295 
c.1295 —1271 
c.1271 —1264 
C.I 264—1241 
C.1241 —1212 
C. 1212—1210 
C.I 210— I 180 
c.i 180—1160 


Kings of Hatti 

Huzziya I ... king at Kussara 
Labarna (I) ... son of (?) Huzziya I 

Hattusili I (Labarna II) ... son of (?) Papahdilmah by (?) daughter of Huzziya I; king at Hattusa 
Mursili I ... son of (?) Maratti by (?) Hastayar, daughter of Hattusili I (~ Samsu-ditana of 
Babylon, 1578—1547) 

Hantili I ... husband of Harapsili, sister of Mursili I 

Zidanta I ... husband of [...]sa/ta, daughter of Hantili I 

Ammuna ... son of Zidanta I 

Huzziya II ... son of (?) Ammuna 

Telipinu ... husband of Istapariya, sister of Huzziya II 3 

Alluwamna ... husband of Harapseki, daughter of Telipinu 

Hantili II ... son of Alluwamna 

Tahurwaili ... son of (?) Zuru, guard captain (and brother?) of Ammuna 

Zidanta II 4 ... son of (?) Hassuili, guard captain (and brother?) of Hantili II (~ Parrattarna I of Mittani) 
Huzziya III ... son of (?) Zidanta II 

Muwattalli I ... guard captain (and brother?) of Huzziya III 

Tudhaliya I ... son of Kantuzzili by Walanni, daughter of (?) Zidanta II (~ Saustatar II of Mittani) 
Hattusili II ... son of (?) Tudhaliya I 
Tudhaliya II ... son of (?) Hattusili II 

Arnuwanda I ... husband of Asmu-Nikkal, daughter of Tudhaliya II 5 
Tudhaliya III (Tasmi-Sarri) ... son of Arnuwanda I 

Suppiluliuma I ... husband of Henti, daughter ofTudhaliya III 6 (~ Ahenaten of Egypt, 1351 —1335) 
Arnuwanda II ... son of Suppiluliuma I 

Mursili II ... son of Suppiluliuma I (~ Haremhab of Egypt, 1319/1306—1292) 

Muwattalli II (Sarri-Tessub?) ... son of Mursili II (~ Ra'meses II of Egypt in 1274) 

Mursili III (Urhi-Tessub) ... son of Muwattalli II 

Hattusili III ... son of Mursili II (~ Ra'meses II of Egypt in 1259) 

Tudhaliya IV (Tasmi-Sarruma) ... son of Hattusili III 7 8 (~ Tukulti-Ninurta I of Assyria, 1235 — 1198) 

Arnuwanda III ... son ofTudhaliya IV 

Suppiluliuma II s ... son ofTudhaliya IV 

Tudhaliya V ... son of (?) Suppiluliuma II 9 

(disappearance of the main Hittite state after c.i 180) 


3 Or, less likely, Telipinu was the son of Ammuna, and Huzziya II was an interloper: T. BRYCE. 

4 The name of this monarch also occurs as Zidanza. 

3 Arnuwanda I may have been adopted by his father-in-law Tudhaliya I. 

6 For this interpretation of the relationships, see B. STAVI, “The Genealogy of Suppiluliuma I,” Altorientalische 
Forschungen 38 (2011) 226-239. Tudhaliya (Tulpi-Tessub?), son ofTudhaliya III, was apparently eliminated by 
Suppiluliuma I before he could inherit the throne. 

7 Whether Kurunta (Ulmi-Tessub), a son of Muwattalli II, declared himself great king as a rival ofTudhaliya IV 
at Hattusa, or whether he simply attempted to assert his independence as king of Tarhuntassa, remains unclear. 

8 The name of this monarch also occurs as Suppiluliyama. 

9 For the possible Tudhaliya V as son and successor of Suppiluliuma II, see Z. SIMON, “Die ANKARA- 
Silberschale und das Ende des hethitischen Reiches,” Zeitschriftfilr Assyriologie 99 (2009) 247-269. 
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